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At  the  Bazaar 


I  have  no  resurrected  gems  to  bring, 

No  caged  scents,  nor  wondrous  anything. 

No  tapestry  I  bear  you  home,  so  old 
As  to  outvalue  value.  Cloth  of  gold 

I  lack,  and  silks  esteemed  in  coinage  thrice 
Their  tripled  silver  weight.  The  rarest  spice 

Is  doubly  rare  with  me.  Nor  found  I  jade, — 

Naught  to  beguile  a  corsair  or  a  maid. 

The  only  tapestry  I  bear  is  speech 
Woven  in  the  loom  of  love  to  reach 

Where  value  is  not.  Words  are  the  gems  I  bring, 

White  pearls,  dark  opals,  emeralds  in  a  ring. 

Eloquence  is  my  cloth  of  gold.  My  eyes 

Are  my  silvered  silks,  my  lips  are  my  scented  dyes. 

Fair  purchaser,  I  offer  in  the  mart 
This,  my  estate,  in  barter  for  your  heart. 

Charles  F.  Stack. 


Dolls 


Did  Mary,  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 

Have  dolls  and  toys  as  girls  forever  will? 

And  did  she  have  a  favorite  one,  a  broken  toy, 

To  love  far  more  than  all  the  rest,  until 
She  grew,  and  had  a  living  doll,  her  own, — 

A  glorious  child  that  came  to  be  a  King 
Of  men;  then  saw  Him  broken  on  the  Cross, 

To  fill  her  heart  with  bitterness  and  sting? 

I  wonder  then,  did  Mary  leave  the  throng, 

And  seek  the  broken  doll  of  childhood  play? 

To  croon  and  nestle  it  close  to  her  heart, 

And  sing  to  it  her  little  childhood  lay? 

I  guess  that  little  girls  are  all  the  same, 

And  Mary  was  not  different  from  the  rest, 

And  perhaps  she  found  the  comfort  that  she  sought, 
Within  her  arms,  in  one  doll  she  loved  best. 

John  C.  Kelly. 


The  Radio  Nut 

(Cracked) 


When  Father  gets  to  listenin’  in, 

He  shoos  us  kids  to  bed; 

Poor  Ma’s  afraid  to  clear  her  throat, 
’Cause  Pa  might  raise  ole  Ned. 

Our  Susie  dropped  a  pin  one  night; 

It  was  a  sad  affair; 

Pa  jumped  up  like  a  crazy  man 
An’  bawled  her  out  fer  fair. 

One  Sunday  night  Sue’s  feller  came; 
Gee,  Pa  was  awful  sore, 

An’  just  because  he  scratched  a  match 
Pa  threw  him  out  in’  door. 

Pa  just  sets  in  th’  corner  there 
An’  never  goes  to  bed; 

Folks  say  that  he’s  a  radio  nut 
An’  not  right  in  his  head. 

He’s  alius  twistin’  knobs  an’  dials, 

But  it’s  a  awful  joke; 

Our  Doctor  said  if  Pa  once  heard 
Something  he’d  have  a  stroke. 

So  Ma,  to  save  him  from  that  fate, 
She  threw  the  tubes  away, 

But  Pa  ain’t  never  missed  them  tubes 
Up  to  the  present  day. 


Ralph  J.  Manthorne. 


The  Blind  Man  Carries  a 

Lantern 


by 

Martin  J.  Kane 


OW  you  take  this  buried  treasure,  now,”  said  Mr.  Gossett 
argumentatively.  “You  take  this  buried  treasure  that  we 
been  hearin’  s’  much  about  lately.  What’s  it  all  amount  to?” 
He  fixed  his  eye  on  me  but  when  I  opened  my  mouth  to  answer  he 
held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  The  question,  I  inferred,  was  purely 
rhetorical.  “It  amounts  t’  this,”  he  went  on,  “there’s  no  such  thing 
an’  there  never  was  an’  there  never  will  be.” 

“Well,  of  course,”  I  said,  peacefully  enough,  I  thought,  “Of  course 
there  isn’t  much  evidence  of  it.” 

“Evidence?”  said  Mr.  Gossett  with  a  bitter  laugh  that  showed 
plainer  than  words  what  he  thought  of  evidence.  “Evidence!  I  never 
see  s’  much  evidence !  Not  all  at  one  time,  anyway.  But  what  good 
is  it?  Where’s  the  treasure?  I  haven’t  seen  any  treasure  lyin’  around 
ready  t’  be  picked  up.  Nob’dy’s  come  up  t’  me  an’  said,  Well,  Mr. 
Gossett,  I  just  found  some  treasure  down  the  road  a  piece.’  Evidence 
’Course  there’s  evidence.  Plenty  of  it.  But  no  treasure.  The  bank’s 
been  robbed.  That’s  evidence.  An’  we  know  who  done  it.  That’s 
evidence.  An’  we  got  three  o’  th’  gang  locked  up.  What  more  evi¬ 
dence  d’ye  want?  But  nobody,  not  even  th’  three  men  we  got  in  th’ 
calaboose,  knows  where  th’  treasure  is.  They  say  it’s  buried  around 
here  somewheres,  an’  Black  Billy’s  the  only  one  knows  where  it  is. 
But  that’s  as  far  as  we  can  get.  What  good  is  evidence  without  some¬ 
thin’  t’  show  fer  it?” 

I  confessed  that  I  did  not  know.  This  admission  of  ignorance 
pleased  Mr.  Gossett.  He  eyed  me  with  new  respect  and  his  features 
assumed  a  milder  aspect. 

“Course  ye  don’t  know.  Nobody  knows.  D’ye  want  my  opinion? 
Here’s  my  opinion.  Black  Billy’s  skipped  th’  country  with  that  treas- 
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ure.  He  just  put  that  treasure  in  his  pocket  an’  said,  1  Goodbye,  Cole- 
ville.  I’ll  just  let  m’  three  pals  answer  fer  this  business.’  An’  he’s 
prob’ly  laughin’  up  his  sleeve  at  them  right  now.” 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  apparent  to  my  bored  self  that 
unless  I  employed  drastic  measures  Mr.  Gossett  would  continue  his 
theorizing  ad  infinitum  ad  nauseam.  Black  Billy  and  his  blasted  treas¬ 
ure  interest  me  not  at  all.  I  had  come  to  Mr.  Gossett’s  little  hotel 
for  a  rest.  Ordinarily  Coleville  was  an  ideal  spot  for  the  weary,  but 
a  recent  bank  robbery  by  one  Black  Billy  had  thrown  the  town  into 
what,  in  such  a  peaceful  hamlet,  amounted  to  an  uproar. 

“Mr.  Gossett!”  I  said  sharply,  with  a  view  to  ending  his  mono¬ 
logue. 

“What  is  it,  professor?” 

“I  shall  have  dinner  immediately.” 

“All  right,  professor.  Supper,  I  s’pose  ye  mean.  Have  it  ready 
in  two  shakes.  Oh,  my  golly - !  ” 

Mr.  Gossett  had  risen  from  his  verandah  chair  and  was  staring 
fearfully  down  the  road.  I  saw  nothing  extraordinary,  certainly 
nothing  to  agitate  one  as  Mr.  Gossett  was  agitated.  In  the  gathering 
dusk  I  could  distinguish  a  somewhat  stooped,  though  evidently  not 
old,  person  coming  toward  the  hotel,  carrying  a  cane  and  walking  with 
that  peculiar  gait  which,  even  if  he  were  not  wearing  smoked  glasses, 
would  readily  have  marked  him  off  as  a  blind  man.  Surely  not  start¬ 
ling,  but  Mr.  Gossett - 

“Oh,  my  golly!”  said  Mr.  Gossett,  and  he  trembled  visibly.  “It’s 
Black  Billy !  ” 

“But  this  man  is  blind!”  I  exclaimed  impatiently.  “Black  Billy 
wasn’t  blind.” 

“It’s  a  disguise,”  said  Mr.  Gossett  confidently.  “He’s  come  t’ 
rob  th’  hotel !  I’m  goin  t’  get  me  my  gun !  ”  And  he  popped  inside 
with  a  display  of  agility  that  surprised  me. 

The  bent  figure  on  the  road  continued  toward  the  hotel.  He  was 
quite  close  now  and  the  momentary  misgivings  that  Mr.  Gossett’s 
timidity  had  inspired  in  me  were  quickly  dispelled  by  this  nearer  sight 
of  him.  I  felt  pity  for  the  poor  creature  as  he  slowly  made  his  way 
up  the  road.  I  rather  pride  myself  on  an  ability  to  estimate  character, 
a  facility  acquired  from  long  years  in  the  classroom,  and  I  could  detect 
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nothing  m  this  helpless  man’s  uncertain  gait  that  would  cause  me  any 
apprehension  as  to  my  safety. 

His  approach  and  my  train  of  thought  were  brought  to  a  com- 
plete  stop  by  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Gossett.  That  worthy  bran¬ 
dished  a  horse  pistol  of  extraordinary  proportions. 

Halt !  ”  cried  Mr.  Gossett  and  the  blind  man  halted,  apparently 
much  startled  at  the  suddenness  of  the  hotelkeeper’s  command. 

Tableau.  Mr.  Gossett  wildly  waving  his  cannon.  The  blind  man 
standing  irresolutely  in  the  road.  Myself  drinking  it  all  in. 

The  blind  man  hesitantly  took  a  step  forward. 

Halt!  shrieked  Mr.  Gossett,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  he 
wou  sioot  This  possibility  did  not  worry  me  greatly,  for  in  his 
Hurried  condition  mein  host  stood  no  chance  of  hitting  anything  and 
as  I  was  standing  directly  behind  him  I  felt  perfectly  safe. 

The  blind  man  spoke. 

T,™  1  bfng  robbed?”  he  demanded  with  a  show  of  asperity, 
ou  d  ye  rob  a  blind  man— an’  perhaps  murder  him?”  He  struck 
his  cane  savagely  at  the  ground. 

Mrs  Gossett  stepped  onto  the  verandah,  a  dish  towel  in  her  hands 
and  a  look  of  wonderment  on  her  face. 


“What’s  all  this,  Jeremy  Gossett  ?”  she  questioned.  “What’re  you 
doin’ with  that  gun?” 

I  got  Black  Billy  covered,  Sarah.  You  better  keep  out  o’  this 
Women  ain’t  much  good  in  a  case  like  this.” 

“Black  Billy?  Well  if  you  ain’t  the  craziest  man  I  ever  did  see! 
That  ain’t  Black  Billy.  That’s  Adam,  his  brother.  You  come  right 

up  here,  Adam,  an’  have  a  bite  to  eat.  Don’t  you  pay  no  ’tention  t’ 
Jeremy  Gossett.  He  ain’t  all  there !  ” 

“Who  ain’t?”  inquired  Mr.  Gossett.  “How’d  I  know  it  was 

\  r 3? '  J  T  1  See"  Adam  for  ten  years— an’  more  too.  An’  he  wasn’t 

t  ’ln.  I-S?6  h,lm  laSt - an’  a  Strong’  hearty  feller  he  was  then, 

too!  Who  am  t  all  there?” 

.,  .  “y°U  ay’t’  Jeremy-  Come  riSht  ‘n  the  house,  Adam,  an’  mind 
that  step.  There !  Now  set  down  at  the  table  an’  I’ll  have  supper 

ready  in  a  minute..  My  sakes,  Adam!  Things  has  happened  since 
we  see  y  last.” 

She  bustled  off  into  the  kitchen  and  the  disgruntled  Mr.  Gossett 
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humbly  took  his  seat.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  made  to  appear 
ridiculous  and  his  customary  loquacity  was,  for  the  moment,  stilled. 

I  had  noted  that  Mrs.  Gossett  had  expressed  no  surprise  at  Adam’s 
blindness,  though  it  was  evident  that  she  had  known  no  more  about  it 
than  her  husband,  who  was  peering  at  the  man  in  no  little  astonish¬ 
ment.  Nor  did  she  subsequently  make  inquiry  about  his  affliction, 
a  fact  which  was  to  me  a  pleasing  revelation  of  her  tact.  Mr.  Gossett, 
though  it  troubled  him  greatly,  was  forced  to  bridle  his  curiosity  and 
was  made  to  understand  by  divers  signs  and  winks  that  he  must  not 
question  Adam  regarding  the  matter. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  meal  Adam  was  apparently  more 
desirous  of  food  than  of  conversation.  He  seemed  to  know  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  everything  on  the  table,  and  it  required  only  a  little  fumbling 
on  his  part  for  him  to  find  what  he  desired.  As  soon,  however,  as  his 
inner  man  was  appeased,  he  became  more  talkative,  to  Mr.  Gossett’s 
satisfaction,  and  related  what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  ten  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  left  Coleville. 

I  gathered  from  his  narrative,  which  was  told  in  somewhat  ram¬ 
bling  fashion,  that,  eleven  years  before,  he  had  dwelt  with  his  brother, 
the  notorious  Black  Billy,  in  a  cabin  some  distance  from  the  hotel 
and  not  far  from  what  was  known  locally  as  The  Ledge.  I  had  passed 
the  cabin  several  times  in  my  walks  and  knew  the  place  very  well.  At 
that  time  Black  Billy,  despite  a  fondness  for  hard  liquor,  was  one  of 
the  respected  citizens  of  Coleville,  though  not  one  of  the  most  popular. 
Despite  his  unpopularity,  women  were  attracted  to  him  and  he  found 
it  an  easy  matter  to  best  his  brother  Adam  in  their  rivalry  for  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  village  daughters,  a  rather  pretty  creature,  I  was 
made  to  understand,  but— this  from  Mrs.  Gossett— without  much 
sense.  Hence,  I  gathered,  her  preference  for  Black  Billy.  There  was 
no  question  of  Black  Billy’s  love  for  her.  He  mentioned  her  name 
even  now  with  a  certain  tenderness.  When  she  married  his  brother, 
Adam  left  Coleville  and  found  work  in  a  munitions  factory,  where,  he 
told  us,  an  explosion  had  rendered  him  sightless.  On  leaving  the 
hospital  he  had  learned  that  Black  Billy,  while  drunk,  had  murdered 
his  wife  and  had  taken  to  the  woods,  following  which,  with  three 
companions,  he  had  robbed  the  Farmers’  and  Traders’  Bank,  and  had 
escaped  with  the  money,  leaving  his  three  accomplices  to  pay  the 
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penalty.  Adam’s  hatred  for  his  brother  had  led  him  to  return  to  Cole- 
ville  where  he  hoped,  blind  though  he  was,  to  aid  in  his  capture  He 
was  on  his  way  now,  he  said  to  the  cabin,  where  he  would  spend  the 
night.  Mrs.  Gossett  urged  him  to  stay  at  the  hotel,  but  he  refused, 
having,  I  suspected,  taken  offense  at  Mr.  Gossett’s  reception  of  him’ 
In  fact,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  immediately. 

“Better  watch  out,  Adam,”  warned  Mr.  Gossett.  “There’s  a  pos«e 
out  lookin’  fer  your  brother  an’  they’re  goin’ t’  shoot  on  sight,  so  I  hear. 
If  they  mistake  ye  fer  Billy,  it  might  go  hard  with  ye.” 

“If  that’s  the  case,”  I  said,  “perhaps  I  had  better  go  along  with 
Adam  to  protect  him.  Most  of  the  villagers  know  me  very  well  and 
I  am  sure  my  explanation  will  be  credited.” 

Thus  it  was  agreed,  and  together  we  set  out,  myself  and  Adam 
the  blind  man,  along  the  road  to  the  cabin.  It  was  quite  dark,  but 
the  moon  was  rising  and  the  stars  hung  like  lanterns  in  the  sky,  very 
cheerily ,  I  thought,  and  wished  that  Adam  might  see  them,  for  I  had 
taken  a  liking  to  the  fellow.  He  plodded  along  beside  me,  his  cane 
tapping  the  road  at  regular  intervals,  making  a  scraping  noise  that 
was  much  magnified  in  the  night  and  the  stillness.  We  did  not  con¬ 
verse  and  I  believed  that,  in  some  subtle  way,  he  had  sensed  the  beauty 
of  the  night.  Or  perhaps  he  had  other  thoughts. 

Once,  as  we  walked,  I  thought  I  heard  sounds,  as  of  men  shouting 
m  the  distance,  but  these  were  so  indistinct  that  I  could  not  be  sure. 
Adam  made  no  sign  and  I  attributed  them  to  my  imagination  and  the 
unnatural  quiet,  recalling  that  blind  men  were  gifted  with  unusually 
good  ears  and  believing  that  if  there  had  indeed  been  sounds  Adam 
would  surely  have  mentioned  them. 

^  The  cabin  is  not  far  from  here,”  I  remarked,  breaking  the  silence. 

I  know,  said  Adam.  “It’s  just  above  this  rise  to  the  left.” 

“You  have  a  good  memory,”  said  I. 

“I  have  many  memories,  good  and  bad,”  said  Adam. 

We  approached  the  cabin.  The  door  was  unlocked  and  I  pushed 
it  open.  I  found  an  oil  lamp  on  a  table  and  lighted  it  the  better  to 

see  the  room.  It  was  frightfully  untidy  and  the  dust  of  weeks  was  all 
over  the  place. 

Adam  had  followed  me  inside. 
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“If  you  will  put  out  that  lamp,”  he  said,  “I  shall  turn  in.  I  don’t 
need  the  light  and  I  am  very  tired.” 

I  extinguished  the  lamp. 

“Good  night,  then,  Adam.” 

“Good  night,  sir,  and  thank  you.” 

I  left  the  cabin,  and  feeling  that  a  longer  walk  would  help  me  to 
sleep  better,  I  started  up  the  road  away  from  Mr.  Gossett’s  little  hotel. 
I  knew  of  a  spring  some  distance  further,  near  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  being  thirsty,  walked  in  that  direction. 

The  water  of  the  spring  was  very  cold  and  I  was  grateful  for  it 
and  set  about  my  return,  musing  the  while  on  the  many  hatreds  which 
love  brings  about  and  wondering  at  the  inconsistency  of  women  in 
that  they  so  frequently  choose  an  unsuitable  mate  when  a  better  man 
may  readily  be  had.  And  I  determined  that  marriage  was  not  for  me 
and  that  I  should  always  be  a  bachelor,  being  very  happy  as  I  was 
and  not  wishing  to  endanger  my  contentment. 

I  was  passing  the  cabin  when  I  saw  the  light,  the  very  lamp  which 
I  had  extinguished,  burning  brightly  through  the  window.  It  struck 
me  as  being  so  strange  that  I  determined  to  investigate  and  advanced 
cautiously  on  the  little  dwelling.  I  peered  into  the  window  but  could 
see  no  one.  A  knock  on  the  glass  brought  no  response.  My  blood 
began  to  tingle.  Where  was  Adam?  I  opened  the  door,  stepping 
inside,  and  called  his  name.  There  was  no  answer.  Adam  had 
disappeared. 

Then  I  heard  the  shouting  and  the  shots,  coming,  I  decided,  from 
The  Ledge,  and  made  all  haste  in  that  direction.  To  reach  The  Ledge 
I  had  to  make  my  way  down  a  narrow  path  that  led  off  the  road  into 
the  trees.  It  wound  in  and  out  and  in  its  descent  afforded  rather 
treacherous  footing  so  that  I  was  forced  to  follow  it  more  slowly  than 
I  would  have  wished.  The  shouting  continued,  but  there  was  no  more 
shooting— for  which  I  was  thankful,  having  little  desire  to  receive  a 
bullet  in  my  anatomy.  The  moon  was  high,  but  the  trees  obscured 
the  light  so  that  it  was  very  dark  and  quite  fearsome.  I  admit  a  slight 
nervousness. 

I  was  stumbling  along  down  the  path  when  I  saw  the  lantern.  It 
was  moving  toward  me  and  the  person  carrying  it  was  breathing 
heavily  as  if  in  haste.  Not  knowing  who  the  person  might  be  I  hid 
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among  the  trees  awaiting  his  approach.  He  came  swiftly  and  very 

surefootedly  along  the  path,  holding  the  lantern  before  him  so  that 

as  he  came  near  I  was  able  to  see  him  clearly,  and  when  I  saw  I  gasped 

in  amazement.  It  was  Adam,  “blind”  Adam,  without  his  smoked 

gasses,  without  his  cane,  and  treading  the  rough  ground  with  the 

instinctive  ease  of  a  cat.  He  passed  very  close  to  me,  but  I  gave  no 

indication  of  my  presence,  and  when  he  had  gone  by  I  followed  him 
at  a  distance. 

I  saw  him  enter  the  cabin  and  made  my  way  toward  it  very  cau¬ 
tiously.  As  I  came  near  I  saw  the  light  go  on  and  crept  carefully  up 
o  the  window.  Adam  was  standing  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  a 
strange  look  of  exultation  was  on  his  face.  It  was,  I  felt,  unholy. 

Determining  to  see  the  thing  through  to  a  finish  I  knocked  at  the 


“Who’s  there?”  demanded  Adam. 

The  professor,”  I  answered,  for  he  did  not  know  my  name. 

“H’m.  Just  a  minute.” 

I  could  hear  him  shuffling  about  inside  and  then  he  opened  the 

00r*  had  donned  *e  smoked  glasses  and  the  cane  was  in  his  hand 

“What  is  it.  Forget  something?”  This  querulously. 

“No,”  I  said.  “I  have  come  for  information.  Why  the  disguise 
Adam?  I  think  you  know  what  I  mean.”  8  ’ 

“I  don’t.” 

“I  saw  you  near  The  Ledge.” 

“Oh !  Then  I  might  as  well  tell  you.  It  can  do  no  harm.”  He  took 
off  the  glasses  and  I  saw  his  eyes,  very  bright  and  very  much  excited. 
He  tossed  the  cane  into  a  corner.  “Sit  down.” 

I  did  so— in  a  rather  dusty  chair. 

“Well,  you  know  pretty  near  everything  there  is  to  know.  I  hated 
my  brother  and  I  knew  where  he  was  hiding.  There’s  a  cave  in  the 
rocks  below  The  Ledge.  We  were  the  only  ones  that  knew  about  it 
and  I  guessed  that  he’d  be  there.  After  you  left  I  beat  it  down  there. 
The  posse  was  down  below  me  on  the  road  and  Billy  was  watching 
them  from  the  cave.  I  was  above  Billy  on  The  Ledge  and  I  watched 
them  for  a  while.  Then  one  of  the  posse  saw  Billy  in  the  moonlight 
and  shot  at  him.  He  was  caught  like  a  rat  and  I  saw  that  he  would 
put  up  a  fight  and  get  killed  rather  than  surrender.  I  wanted  to  kill 
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him  myself.  So  I  dropped  a  rock  on  his  head.  It  squashed  him.  And 
then  I  ran.  I  guess  they’ll  find  his  loot  in  the  cave.  That’s  all.  I’m 
leaving  in  the  morning.  They  can’t  do  anything  to  me,  but  I’d  rather 
you  wouldn’t  tell  what  you  saw.  They’ll  think  a  rock  slipped  from 
The  Ledge.  Do  you  promise  to  keep  quiet?” 

I  promised. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Gossett  brought  me  the  news  before  break¬ 
fast.  Black  Billy,  he  said,  had  been  caught  in  a  cave  on  The  Ledge 
and  had  been  killed  accidentally  by  a  rock  falling  from  above.  The 
stolen  money  was  found  in  the  cave  and  everyone  was  satisfied. 

Adam  left  Coleville  at  noon,  very  blind  and  quite  helpless. 


The  Cape  Cod  Story  gTeller 

by 

Francis  5.  Shea 

I 

NEW  ENGLAND  is  still  the  land  of  tourists.  Every  summer 
brings  the  wandering  schoolma’am,  with  her  typical  notebook 
and  pencil,  peering  at  you  with  steely  eyes  through  spectacles 
perched  perilously  on  a  slender  nose-bridge.  You  can  never  tell  just 
what  she  is  seeking,  or  why  she  comes  here  in  search  of  it  Some 
come  to  work  the  “booky”  feeling  out  of  their  systems;  others  to 
acquire  it.  A  few  come  to  rest  and  most  come  to  work.  This  part  of 
New  England,  they  say,  is  living  backwards,  and  has  the  roots  of 
its  existence  gripping  the  firm  soil  of  tradition  and  culture,  to  which 
one  hears,  we  are  heirs.  Some  call  such  life  effete  and  old-fashioned,’ 
others  call  it  just  plain  “dead,”  while  Miss  “Who-wants-me,”  the 

schoolma  am,  speaks  of  it  in  ecstatic  tones  as  the  serene  abode  of  all 
that  binds  us  to  the  sacred  past. 

xhe  same  applies  to  Cape  Cod.  Why  do  people  spend  their  sum¬ 
mers  there?  Either  to  keep  cool  or  to  go  looking  for  atmosphere, 
j-his  is  not  an  “ad”  for  the  tourist  companies,  so  I  will  cling  to  the 
metaphorical  atmosphere  of  which  Cape  Cod  boasts.  You  say  that 
a  metaphorical  atmosphere  is  as  inconceivable  as  a  metaphorical  smell 
—and  yet,  that  is  all  that  the  Cape  possesses.  Tourists  wend  their 
way  back  home  every  fall,  declaring  that  the  only  atmosphere  they 
found  was  in  sand-fleas,  fishing  nets,  and  perhaps  prices  of  antiques 
(made  upstairs  while  you  wait).  One  such  soul  lamented  before  me 
this  summer,  how  she  had  read  every  book  of  Lincoln  and  other  Cape 
Codders  in  anticipation  of  her  trip  here,  and  she  couldn’t  find  a  single 
parallel  during  her  stay  at  the  Cape !  Has  then  the  Cape  any  such 
aroma  of  fossilized  sea-rovers  as  books  send  forth?  Some,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  but  when  novel  readers  expect  life  to  mirror  their  imaginings  as 
found  in  books,  they  will  search  in  vain  for  exact  similitudes. 
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And  yet,  no  one  doubts  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cape  as  colored  in 
books.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  is  the  grand  example.  Without  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  queer,  traditional  and  typical  characters  of  the  Cape, 
what  would  his  long  series  of  novels  be?  To  the  ordinary  observer 
there  is  nothing  so  humdrum  and  purposeless  as  the  life  of  the  average 
“native”  of  the  Cape,  nevertheless,  Lincoln  fashions  whole  novels  of 
almost  four  hundred  pages  from  the  strange  reactions  of  some  retired 
shipmaster,  and  his  immediate  difficulties,  real  or  supposed.  The 
wonder  of  it  is  that  Lincoln  is  able  to  find  new  situations  in  a  locality 
seemingly  so  arid,  and  so  painfully  the  same.  Outside  influences  have 
had  little  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  The  place 
remains  as  provincial  and  unspoiled  as  during  its  settlement  days, 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Its  folk  come  and  go  like  the  waters  that  turn 
and  twist  the  contour  of  the  shifting  sands  year  in  and  out,  but  their 
character  clings  closely  to  that  of  their  grandfathers  .  .  .  their  stern 
prejudices  and  sturdy  virility. 

Despite  its  unchanging  tenor  of  life,  no  place  has  more  romantic 
possibilities  in  fiction.  No  tale  is  quite  so  successful  as  the  “provincial 
character”  type.  You  have  the  element  of  the  sea,  the  soul  of  romance 
and  adventure,  whether  its  surface  be  tinselled  by  the  sun,  smothered 
in  fog,  or  soothed  to  rest  by  lunar  influences.  You  have  tradition, 
the  days  of  the  clipper  ships,  with  Cape  Codders,  bargain-wise,  prying 
into  every  known  corner  of  the  globe.  You  have  a  national  and  sec¬ 
tional  pride  combined  with  tradition— no  mean  stimulating  influence 
in  fiction.  You  have,  too,  the  strange  inhabitants,  than  which  you  can 
find  no  more  provocative  a  source  of  humor  and  shrewd  judgment. 
Blend  these  and  other  elements,  for  example,  their  self-centered  life 
and  the  immobile  character  of  their  customs,  and  you  see  that  the  place 
has  infinite  possibilities  as  the  locale  of  fiction. 

To  understand  such  a  neighborhood,  one  must  have  the  sympathy 
of  a  “native”  born.  That  is  the  first  qualification  of  Lincoln.  Born 
in  Brewster,  he  is  one  to  understand  the  simple  life  they  lead,  their 
sensitive  exclusiveness,  their  caste  of  Puritanism,  and  the  other  con¬ 
comitants  of  a  Cape  Codder.  Strangely  enough,  he  lives  at  Hacken¬ 
sack,  New  Jersey,  spending  only  a  short  time,  every  year,  at  his  sum¬ 
mer  home,  located,  I  believe,  at  Hyannis.  But  from  this  distance  he 
sees  the  native,  with  a  native  eye,  as  he  ought  to  be,  unmoved  by  the 
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inioad  of  summer  visitors  and  too  modern  innovations.  To  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  minute  details  that  influence  the  men  about  the 
stove  in  Seth  Hopkins’  General  Store,  and  the  ability  to  diagnose 
them,  writing  would  be  a  vain  and  profitless  task.  It  would  take  more 
than  a  modern  psycho-analyst  to  solve  the  “tempests  in  teapots”  that 
boil  over  every  so  often  in  that  flea-ridden  strip  of  land.  The  petty 
misunderstandings  and  seemingly  childish  bickerings  would  be  but 
meie  quibbles,  of  no  interest  to  readers  unless  properly  understood  by 
the  writer  and  interpreted  correctly  by  him.  You  say  that  is  the 

province  of  the  successful  novelist.  That  is  why  Lincoln  is  so  success- 
ful  a  story  teller. 

In  certain  respects,  Lincoln’s  characters  run  to  type— life  in  such 
a  place  is  naturally  a  mould  that  makes  men  as  others  have  been ;  yet 
strangely  enough,  Lincoln  has  so  changed  the  proportions,  if  I  may  call 
it  that,  of  the  ingredients  in  his  various  types,  that  they  seem  to  take 
on  an  entirely  different  aspect.  You  will  find  retired  sea  captains 
looking  for  something  to  keep  them  busy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives; 
you  will  find  the  traditional  New  England  spinster,  budding  forth  with 
the  additional  characteristics  of  a  daughter  of  fisherfolk  or  sea  cap¬ 
tains.  You  will  find  the  town  idler  and  village  parson ;  and  as  a  sort  of 
chorus  upon  which  to  fall  back,  you  will  have  the  foot-warmers’  union 
around  the  stove  in  the  post  office.  The  patent  failings  of  summer 
boarders  are  used  as  a  foil  for  the  shrewd  minds  and  sharp  tongues 
of  the  village  sewing  circle.  It  is  impossible  to  live  secluded  in  that 
region.  Isolated  as  they  are  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  are  forced 

willy-nilly  upon  one  another.  Hermits  and  secrets  are  non-existent 
unless  they  are  community  property. 

Yet  there  is  always  a  divergence.  The  village  matrons,  with 
tongues  sharpened  on  the  same  stone,  always  emit  different  sparks. 
The  old  story  of  “Eliza  s  rheumatiz’  ”  is  told  again  and  again,  but  never 
m  the  same  way.  Even  the  names  of  characters,  especially  those  of 
the  female  persuasion,  are  apropos,  whether  they  be  purloined  from 
the  Old  Testament,  the  list  of  virtues,  or  the  flower  garden.  It  is  just 
the  little  kmk,  the  slight  twist,  varying  with  the  person,  that  makes 
the  book  different.  It  is  here  that  the  sympathetic  pen  of  Lincoln  is 
valued,  for  he.  treats  characters,  not  as  exaggerated  caricatures  of 
eccentric  individuals,  but  as  a  people,  distinct  through  environment 
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and  tradition,  possessing  at  heart  the  humanity  that  makes  the  world 
one.  It  is  just  that  quality  of  humanness  that  may  be  seen  in  the  most 
acrimonious  shrew.  For  instance,  in  “Shavings,”  a  favorite  of  mine, 
the  central  figure  is  the  town  crank.  Like  a  great  many  others  upon 
whom  the  same  title  has  been  foisted,  “Shavings”  has  acquired  his 
peculiarities  in  this  case  by  submerging  his  ambitions  and  energies  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  while  catering  to  an  invalid  mother.  Lincoln 
takes  this  character,  slow  to  think,  slower  still  to  action,  timid  and 
reticent  to  an  amazing  degree,  an  absent-minded  carver  of  Cape  Cod 
windmills  and  weathervanes,  and  what  becomes  of  him?  Lincoln  uses 
these  very  failings,  so  vexing  to  the  ordinary  human  being,  as  dormer 
windows,  throwing  light  into  the  undwarfed  and  even  magnanimous 
soul  of  “Shavings.” 

The  author  does  not  take  his  personages  out  of  their  humdrum 
existence — he  does  not  launch  them  out  on  a  vast,  unknown  ocean :  he 
leaves  them  struggling  like  Titans  against  obstacles  that  would  be 
trivial  to  any  one  not  immured  in  the  almost  cloistral  surroundings 
of  the  Cape.  And  when  events  of  a  large  scale  come  to  the  fore,  the 
author  does  not  try  to  make  South  Harniss  or  Trumett  the  center  of 
them. 

Above  all,  and  I  think  it  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  Lincoln,  is  the 
quality  of  naturalness.  If  I  were  asked  to  find  the  trait  which  runs 
like  a  thread  through  the  pattern  of  Lincoln’s  writings  —  the  touch¬ 
stone  which  proves  him  the  Interpreter  of  the  Cape— the  principle, 
from  which  the  various  points  I  have  been  speaking  of  have  been 
deduced  —  it  would  be  this  faculty  of  Lincoln’s  naturalness.  The 
Cape  is  drab  and  colorless  enough  to  the  unseeing  eye ;  the 
untutored  hand  would  draw  his  picture  of  it  as  an  arid,  vapid 
area,  its  people  not  greatly  different  from  miser-like  automatons  of  in¬ 
growing  dispositions.  Lincoln  does  none  of  this.  The  lines  of  his 
drawing  are  sometimes  severe,  nearly  always  correct,  with  a  true 
perspective  of  light  and  shadow.  The  result  is  a  painting  whose  color¬ 
ing  is  not  florid,  though  now  and  then  it  manifests  a  russet  tinge.  The 
figures,  if  sometimes  a  bit  awkward,  have  an  air  of  homeliness  about 
them  that  makes  them  quite  human.  You  see  that  naturalness  is  a 
rather  comprehensive  phrase.  It  embraces  everything  from  such  a 
neutral  idea  as  the  locale  of  a  store  to  the  very  personal  touch  of  style. 
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Scan,  as  you  will,  Lincoln’s  artistry — this  dominant  note  subdues  the 
glare  of  his  defects.  If  Lincoln  is  a  story-teller,  a  plausible  story¬ 
teller — and  he  is— this  faculty  makes  him  such. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  speech  of  his  characters.  Rarely,  if  ever 
among  any  of  the  modern  novelists,  will  you  find  a  dialogue  as  true  to 
nature,  as  piquant,  as  “honest-to-goodness”  human,  as  you  will  read 
in  the  better  of  Lincoln’s  stories.  His  characters,  though  tagged  with 
names  sounding  of  Biblical  orthodoxy,  possess  a  shrewdness  of  speech 
and  acuteness  of  perception  as  sharp  as  their  native  sea  air.  The  more 
you  hear,  the  more  you  realize  the  justice  of  their  forbears’  reputation 
as  traders.  Their  judgments  are  direct  and  unvarnished :  their  meta¬ 
phors  are  as  scrumptiously  inelegant  as  they  are  apposite.  Their 
whole  burden  of  speech  is  saturated  with  the  flavor,  century-old,  of 
smelly  fishing  smacks  and  bow-legged  sea  rovers.  I  imagine  that 
Lincoln  finds  more  difficulty  in  fashioning  the  utterances  of  his  brain 
children  than  any  other  part  of  his  creative  task.  The  repartee  runs 
too  smoothly  and  with  too  much  verve  to  be  the  product  of  a  flowing 
pen.  The  average  reader  conning  one  of  Lincoln’s  tales  might  well 
imagine,  from  their  simplicity  and  unforced  tone,  that  their  fashioning 
was  as  unlabored  as  the  coming  of  spring.  Those  who  have  tried  to 
write  in  similar  vein  know  differently.  His  works  never  originated  in 
the  manner  of  Topsy’s  birth. 

There  is  another  trait  of  Lincoln  that  appeals  to  me — the  manner 
in  which  he  can  adapt  to  his  purpose  the  prevailing  flair  among' 
novelists.  Thus,  during  the  War  and  the  period  of  war  romances, 
when  the  novelistic  atmosphere  was  weighed  well  nigh  to  the  precipi¬ 
tation  point  with  situations  that  brought  the  climax  of  so  many  books 
under  the  barrage  of  heavy  artillery  or  the  stretcher-laden  field 
hospital,  Lincoln  let  the  smoke  of  battle  cause  the  nostrils  of  his  Cape 
Cod  folk  to  twitch,  then  he  stood  by  and  watched  their  reactions. 
Again  in  books  like  “The  Portygee,”  one  gets  a  very  good  idea  of  a 
“psychological”  novel  as  it  can  be  written.  The  entrance  of  a  “half- 
breed  Portygee”  into  the  life  of  a  retired  sea  captain,  proud  of  his 
tradition  of  blood,  and  contemptuous  of  any  “furriner,”  brings  a  clash 
of  temperaments  that  sounds  to  its  depths  the  psychological  primness 
that  has  been  almost  a  fetish  here  in  New  England.  The  “psycho¬ 
logical”  fever  has,  thank  goodness,  been  at  last  abating,  but  if  you. 
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would  realize  the  possibilities  of  combining  inhibitions  and  a  good 
story,  read  “The  “Portygee.” 

And  so  I  might  go  on  “ad  nauseam,”  pointing  out  odds  and  ends 
that  occur  about  Lincoln.  There  is  no  one  that  doubts  his  popularity. 
His  last,  “The  Aristocratic  Miss  Brewster,”  is  at  the  top  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  sales  even  now— as  with  so  many  of  his  others,  it  has  received 
practical  commendation.  You  might  consider  it  a  new  slant  on  the 
Feminist  question,  or  just  another  bit  of  “Psychologia.”  The  same 
elements  of  reality  and  humor  crop  up  again.  As  a  recent  reviewer 
put  it,  “They  are  blended  equally  and  perfectly  in  all  their  homely 
verisimilitude.” 

You  might  imagine  from  my  remarks  that  Lincoln  was  the 
apotheosis  of  novel-writers,  without  fault  or  error.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  in  the  course  of  his  twenty-odd 
years  of  writing  on  the  Cape,  Lincoln  had  not  erred— the  very  number 
of  his  books  is  a  fault.  Yet  no  one  will  doubt  that  he  stands  among 
the  foremost  story-tellers  of  the  day.  The  popularity  of  his  novels 
among  all  classes  shows  that  a  good  story  is  still  requisite  for  a  good 
novel.  The  demand  for  his  works  shows  that  subjective  analyses  and 
introspective  examinations  are  by  no  means  as  necessary  or  essential 
as  some  would  have  us  believe.  With  Jeffery  Farnol  and  Tarking- 
ton,  especially  the  latter,  Lincoln  is  serving  a  good  cause.  The  land 
of  Romance  is  not  a  lost  isle.  We  are  finding  out,  gradually,  that 
even  the  most  arid  regions  around  us  can  have  the  magic  enchantment 
we  too  often  lend  to  distant  areas.  The  ordinary  humdrum  existence 
of  some  queer  corner  of  the  country  may  shelter  the  quaint  flowers  of 
romance,  which  when  pressed  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  may  scent 
our  leisure  moments  with  no  mean  satisfaction  and  contentment.  To 
have  served  in  such  a  cause  merits  the  applause  that  we  all  give  to 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 


My  Symphony 

When  I  am  but  a  memory, 

I’d  like  to  have  it  said  of  me — 

He  played  the  game,  and  played  it  fair, 

In  all  things  was  he  just  and  square — 

He  harvested  a  wealth  of  friends, 

And  when  he  wronged,  he  made  amends — 
He  smiled  when  burdened  down,  and  said, 
“Faith  is  renewed,  tho’  hope  is  dead.” — 

He  lived  his  life,  an  honest  man, 

And  died  as  only  His  friends  can — 

I’d  strive  to  have  this  said  of  me, 

When  I  am  but  a  memory. 


Ralph  J.  Manthorne. 


Consolation 


Robbed  of  the  light  am  I, 

Even  a  spark: 

Wrapped  in  the  Stygian  dark — 
Closed  is  my  eye. 

Sounds  there  are  none  at  all 
Which  I  can  hear; 

Comes  never  to  mine  ear 
The  slightest  call. 

Whisperings  there  are  none 
Which  I  can  prate — 

Nothing  articulate; 

For  I  am  dumb. 

Eyes  that  are  blind  to  bad, 

Ears  never  hear 

Evil,  nor  mouth  can  jeer, — 

For  this,  I’m  glad. 


William  J.  Koen. 


Echoes 


A  pealing  steals  across  the  twilight  hush 
With  all  the  winged  lightness  of  a  thrush, 

That  trills  its  silver  song  at  the  vesper  hour, — 

A  song  that  floats  like  the  perfumed  breath  of  a  flower, 
And  melts  away  in  the  onward,  drifting  night. 

The  soft-blown,  dreaming  echoes  patter  light 
Along  the  corridors  of  Memory 
Where  Youth’s  dead  longings  dwell. 

A  reverie 

As  gentle  as  the  thought  of  true,  tried  friends, 

Lingers  its  vagrant  way  along,  and  sends 
Me  back  through  the  dear,  dim  mists  of  yesterday. 


Neal  T.  Scanlon. 


I  Traveled  Down  a  Little  Lane 


I  traveled  down  a  little  lane, 

Alone,  and  feeling  lonesome,  too, 

Then  came  I  to  a  little  gate, 

And  saw  her  smiling,  passing  through. 

Her  eyes  were  bright,  her  laughter  gay; 

We  met,  then  passed  on  through  the  stile. 
Together,  hand  in  hand,  we  two, 

To  pass  the  merry  hours  the  while. 

We  traveled  down  a  longer  lane, 

’Twas  filled  with  happiness  and  fears, 

’Till  came  we  to  a  Golden  Gate — 

She  left  me,  lonely  there  in  tears. 

But  even  as  we  parted  then, 

In  bitterness  and  wretched  sorrow, 

She  turned  to  me  and  on  her  lips, 

A  bright  smile  came  that  said,  “Tomorrow.” 

I’m  traveling  down  a  long  dark  lane 
Alone,  and  weary  are  my  feet, 

But  never  will  I  falter  now, 

I’m  going  where  she  said  we’d  meet. 

And  bright  again  will  be  her  smile, 

And  never  more  will  be  my  sorrow, 

For  she’ll  be  waiting  at  the  Gate, 

As  when  she  promised  me,  “Tomorrow.” 


John  C.  Kelly. 


Dictionary  of  the  Debate 

by 

Neal  T.  Scanlon 

THE  growing  importance  of  intercollegiate  debating  seems  to 
necessitate  the  formulation  of  exact  definitions  of  debating 
terms,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  more  important, 
in  order  that  the  lovers  of  the  sport  may  get  a  true  idea  of  what  the 
debate  means — something  they  will  never  learn  from  their  mere 
presence  at  a  debate.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
next  decade  will  see  debating  increase  in  popularity  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  rival  knitting  as  a  means  of  undergraduate  self-expression. 
If  this  effort  succeeds  in  hastening  the  day  even  a  little  bit,  we  shall 
feel  amply  repaid.  One  more  word  is  necessary,  we  think,  before 
entering  upon  the  work  proper.  And  it  is  this, — some  of  our  more 
modest  brethren  have  expressed  in  these  pages  an  abiding  prejudice 
against  the  so-called  “editorial  we.”  To  their  minds,  this  use  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  mental  pride,  in  this,  that  a  single  writer  unwarrantedly  implies 
that  he  expresses  the  opinion  of  a  group.  No  such  thing.  The  recent 
exploit  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Michigan  national  guard  has  forever  spiked 
that  calumny.  Colonel  Lindbergh  explained  his  use  of  the  “aviatorial 
we”  in  reference  to  his  lone  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  by  stating  that 
the  “Spirit  of  Saint  Louis”  was  his  partner  in  the  deed  and  hence 
merited  recognition.  Let  critics  be  silent,  therefore,  because  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  in  using  the  “editorial  we”  means  himself  and  his  “Spirit 
of  Underwood.”  With  that  preface  completed,  we  may  now  enter  upon 
our  Dictionary  of  the  Debate. 

Alternate — One  whose  mental  vacuity  does  not  quite  come  up  to 
standard  specifications. 

Audience — Chairman,  Judges,  Timekeepers,  Coaches,  Fond  Parents  of 
Debaters. 

Coach— One  who  should  have  more  regard  for  the  rights  of  other 
people. 
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Chairman— An  oblation  on  the  altar  of  duty— or — a  victim  of  his 
own  magnanimity. 

Debate— A  semi-physical,  quasi-mental  mode  of  exercise  in  which 
otherwise  sane  and  normal  individuals  air  their  differences  of 
opinion  on  certain  specified  topics.  Were  we  to  employ  symbolism 
we  would  say  that  a  debate  is  a  mental  relay  race— one  debater 
receiving  the  verbal  baton  from  his  colleague,  passes  it  on  in  turn 
to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the  last  has  had  his  say.  The  most 
nearly  identical  characteristic  in  both  species  of  race,  is  that  the 
last  man  finishes  in  the  same  place  from  which  the  first  man 
started. 

Debater— ( God  save  the  mark).  A  leather-lunged  specimen  of  “homo 
boobiens”  who  has  nothing  to  say  and  any  number  of  words  to 
say  it  in.  The  debater,  like  the  apotheosized  sage  of  Stageira, 
dogmatizes  on  every  subject  within  the  realm  of  reason  and  be¬ 
yond,  but  unlike  the  sage  the  debater  has  great  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  truth.  He  believes  truth  to  be  man’s  most  precious 
possession  and  hence  is  very  chary  of  distributing  it.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  debater  and  the  successful  soda-clerk  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  Eminence  in  either  profession  demands  a  strong  back  and 
a  weak  mind.  Neither  may  display  the  slightest  sign  of  a  state 
other  than  that  of  mental  vacuity  without  endangering  his  posi¬ 
tion  among  his  peers.  (The  writer  has  been  for  nigh  onto  six  years 
a  student  of  applied  carbonics.)  Space  does  not  permit  (Ah, 
happy  phrase ! )  of  our  entering  upon  any  detailed  description  of 
the  various  types  of  debaters.  For  example,  we  cannot  do  full 
justice  to  the  individual  who  belabors  the  platform,  semaphoring 
wildly,  the  while  exclaiming,  “And,  my  friends,  all  this  fraud, 
chicanery,  bribery,  rapine  and  murder  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  name  of  Daniel  B.  Doodad.”  We  must  perforce  neglect 
the  other  type  which  invariably  begins  its  debate  with  the  an- 
announcement,  “My  first  colleague  has  proved  conclusively  that 
the  proposed  system  is  politically  unnecessary,  my  second  col¬ 
league  has  proved  conclusively  that  the  proposed  system  is 
economically  unsound, — it  now  remains  for  me  to  prove  con¬ 
clusively  and  beyond  the  least  shadow  of  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
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this  system  is  socially  vicious.”  Should  we  survive  this  outburst 
we  purpose  to  do  full  justice  to  these  varied  types. 

Decision— The  reward  given  to  those  debaters  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  have  said  the  least  in  the  most  words  and  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  effort. 

Judges — Persons  chosen  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  debate.  Great  care 
is  exercised  in  selecting  as  judges,  men  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  question  under  discussion.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  the 
debaters  to  give  full  reign  to  their  powers,  unhampered  by  facts. 
It  has  been  found  that  watchmen,  riveters  and  boilermakers  are 
most  suitable  as  judges  because  much  noise  is  required  to  arouse 
them  from  their  slumbers.  Among  the  judging  fraternity  there 
is  a  quaint  custom  in  vogue  to  facilitate  the  rendition  of  decisions. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  the  judges  are  awakened  and  they 
then  proceed  to  a  private  compartment.  Here  the  judges  pitch 
coins  toward  a  convenient  wall.  The  judge  whose  coin  comes 
closest  to  the  wall  selects  the  team  which  he  thinks  was  the  better. 
The  decision  is  then  unanimous  for  the  other  team.  In  the  event 
that  two  coins  are  tied  for  position  the  owner  of  the  third  makes 
the  decision.  The  result  is  a  two  to  one  verdict.  In  the  event 
of  a  triple  tie  the  game  is  played  until  somebody  wins.  Simple, 
isn’t  it? 

Platform— The  scene  of  the  festivities. 

Question — The  topic  under  discussion.  It  is  never  referred  to  once  it 
has  been  enunciated  by  the  chairman. 

Rebuttal— Adding  insult  to  injury,  like  kicking  a  man  when  he  is  down. 

Speech— The  injury  previously  referred  to. 

Timekeeper — The  plaything  of  fate. 

Z—  Z  enough. 


Depths 


I  never  knew 
The  subtlety 

Of  the  South  Wind’s  whispering  friendship; 
That  Autumn 
In  radiant  leaves 
Masks  Death; 

That  laughter 
Filters  into  dryness 

From  the  dew-glad  grass; 

That  my  conceit 

Was  the  eternity  of  the  sky — 

To  me 

The  setting  sun 

Was  a  harp  string  beckoning; 

The  fallen  cobweb, 

A  touch  of  tenderness; 

The  street  lamp 

Thru  my  midnight  window,  Hope; 
Stillness,  Love; 

— ’Till  you  came. 


J.  V.  Tracy. 


Jottings  of  a  Jaybird 

by 

Nicholas  Jay 

YOU  really  should  try  it.  For  a  new  experience  it  hobnobs  with 
no  equal.  You  may  look  forward,  even  now,  to  next  sum¬ 
mer’s  trip  to  Europe,  via  the  rather  rigorous  excursion  routes, 
or  you  may  expect  to  cross  the  big  puddle  by  airplane.  Be  that  as 
it  is,  you  should  make  a  point  to  take  a  trip  to  the  city  that  men  call 
Lynn.  Or  better  yet,  go  there— by  way  of  Fordiana,  say— and  from 
that  metropolis  return  to  Boston  in  the  narrow-gauge  railroad  that 
meanders  its  way  along  from  the  shoe  city  to  the  Hub.  Your  chance 
for  this  voyage  is  slowly  vanishing,  for,  I  am  told,  electrification  of 
this  road  is  foretelling  the  evanescence  of  its  rare  quaintness.  But 
there  is  still  opportunity.  By  all  means,  seize  it  firmly  by  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  of  its  spinal  column,— or  grasp  it  by  the  fore¬ 
lock,  if  you  would  a  milder  means,— and  force  it  woo  your  will  to 
action.  .  .  . 

You  purchase  a  ticket— one  is  plenty— and  stroll  out  from  the 
waiting  room  to  the  great  iron  bars  (or  are  they  wooden?)  that  make 
necessary  your  abstention  from  wandering  onto  the  tracks.  Time  flies 
merrily  on,  and  around  the  bend  in  the  rails  you  see  the  engine’s  ap¬ 
proach.  What  a  cocky  little  thing  it  is !  It  reminds  you  of  those  tiny 
chemins  de  fer  that  you’ve  read  vaguely  of  in  the  “French  Made  Easy” 

( ?)  primers.  It  comes  rolling  in  on  all  fours,  dragging  its  train  behind 
it!  The  gates  are  opened,  and  you  mount.  If  the  day  is  hot  your 
discovery  of  the  tired  little  windows’  susceptibility  to  yawning  upon 
the  appliance  of  but  middling  pressure  is  indeed  welcome.  But  if  the 
day  is  cold  the  unsnugness  of  the  same  little  windows  compels  your 
woeful  wail  at  weather.  The  wizened  old  engine  inhales  a  profound 
breath  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  (You  will  soon  see,  if  you  make 
the  trip,  why  I  refer  thus  to  the  ozone.)  A  long  grunt  and  a  mighty 
heave  .  .  .  you  are  off. 
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Your  first  impression  tries  to  tell  you  that  the  train’s  wheels  are 
square,  with  perimeters  for  circumferences, — so  pronounced  and  so 
steady  are  the  clicks  that  come  loudly  crepitating  into  the  car  from 
beneath  you.  But  you  are  wrong.  It  is  merely  the  noise  of  the  wheels, 
circular  to  be  sure,  bridging  the  little  chasms,  where  the  rails’  sections 
fail  to  kiss  completely.  Just  as  you  are  sitting  back  as  comfortably  as 
possible,  the  train  begins  to  slow  down,  decreasing  speed  by  hissing 
seconds,  and  finally  coasts  to  a  stop  .  .  .  still  hissing  steam.  You  have 
arrived  at  a  station !  And  so,  for  every  other  breath  you  take,  during 
the  rest  of  the  journey,  there  are  stops  at  stations.  If  blessed  by  the 
gods,  these  will  be  the  only  cessations  of  your  progress.  However  (I 
use  this  beautiful  word  “however,”  to  give  the  classic  Greek  touch  to 
this  verbal  spasm),  people  and  cows  and  chickens  (feathered  variety) 
have  the  habit  of  crossing  the  narrowness  of  the  tracks,  and  your 
engineer  must  blow  his  whistle.  This  extra  expenditure  of  steam  to 
bring  about  the  blast  causes  the  train  to  come  automatically  to  a  stop, 
—so  I  have  heard.  The  amount  of  steam  is  too  small  to  allow  the 
whistle  to  toot,  and  the  train  to  toddle,  at  one  and  the  same  time ! 

Yet,  all  in  all,  it  is  a  charming  little  railway.  It  succeeds  in  reach¬ 
ing  a  state  absolutely  original,— that  of  being  simultaneously  dirty 
and  dapper.  The  bituminous  nature  of  its  spirit  forces  its  dirtiness 
...  it  is  truly  only  dust.  Its  whole  aspect  of  seriousness,  for  it  honestly 
considers  itself  an  all  important  cog  in  the  smooth  flow  of  progress, 
gives  to  it  that  cocky  charm  .  .  .  “dapper”  is  the  word. 

Lurching  on,  it  reaches  a  tunnel.  It  must  be  a  tunnel,  for  you  are 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  darkness  characteristic  of  them.  Now  lights 
begin  to  blink  .  .  .  most  likely  a  tunnel  built  as  a  sort  of  sightseeing 
(or  lack  of  seeing)  effect  for  patrons.  Whatever  the  reason  it  is  there, 
giving  to  the  little  road  another  claim  to  somewhat  of  a  Coney  Island 
aspect.  You  emerge.  At  last  the  train  comes  to  the  end  of  its  trip 
.  .  .  but  you  are  not  yet  in  Boston.  Now  you  find  it  imperative  to 
board  a  ferry,  a  subsidiary  of  the  runt  railroad.  I  have  had  but  meagre 
experience  with  this  type  of  boat,  but  to  call  this  particular  craft  a 
“ferry,”  it  seems  to  me,  is  nothing  but  a  euphemistic  way  of  terming  it 
a  barge.  And  yet,  when  one  sees  a  public  ferry  a  short  distance  up 
the  harbor  the  one  that  is  bearing  you  bobbingly  over  the  blue  has  an 
appearance  of  comparative  jauntiness.  She  is  a  trusty  old  tub.  As 
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her  brother  in  transport,  she  goes  about  her  work  with  a  fetching 
solemnity. 

Half  way  across,  she  ceases  to  make  headway.  Upon  investiga¬ 
tion  you  find  that  in  the  fullness  of  her  throbbing  heart  she  is  allow¬ 
ing  a  stray  row  boat  to  pass  in  front  of  her.  A  minute  passes.  She 
repeats  the  action,  in  deference  to  an  ocean  liner  .  .  .  then  to  a  tug  .  .  . 
then  to  wait  for  another  ferry  to  leave  her  “slip,”  that  she  may  enter. 
She  docks  .  .  .  you  have  reached  Boston. 

You  will  marvel  that  in  this  racing  world,  a  train  still  lives,  with 
speed  all  around  it,  and  yet  content  to  pursue  its  own  leisurely  way. 
And  on  top  of  this  to  have  a  far  from  fast  ferry  for  a  sister !  In  spite 
of  its  hoary  character,  though,  it  is  a  worthy  railroad.  When  the  sun 
is  infernally  hot  you  can  open  its  windows.  When  wild  winter  rages, 
paralyzing  nearby  roads  in  a  storm  of  snow,  this  one  always  manages 
to  hold  its  own  and  bring  you  through.  It  is  ever  on  time.  Its  great¬ 
est  hold  on  you  springs  from  the  fascinating  charm  of  its  seriousness 
.  .  .  and  antiquity.  Electricity  and  gas  are,  as  far  as  one  can  notice, 
unknown  to  it.  You  might  hunt  till  you  found  a  delicate  essence  in  a 
delicatessen’s,  and  you’d  never  come  across  any  but  smoky  kerosene 
lamps— from  the  engine’s  head  to  the  smoking  car’s  tail.  It  goes  on 
...  a  talisman  of  yesterdays  ...  a  chronological  mistake.  Watching 
the  two  of  them,  the  train  and  the  ferry,  you  waft  a  sorry  sigh  that  the 
plugging  little  railroad  must  soon  go  .  .  .  the  way  of  all  wrecks. 

II 

Before  I  had  acquainted  myself  in  part  with  any  of  the  poets,  a 
friend  once  asked  me  if  I  liked  Keats. 

“Why,”  I  answered,  in  my  infant  innocence,  “I  don’t  believe  I’ve 
ever  eaten  them!”  Did  my  questioner  laugh,  you  may  ask.  Really, 
I  thought  for  a  while  that  he  was  going  to  collapse. 

But  I  am  consoled  now,  by  a  story  that  has  floated  over  from  Eng¬ 
land,  which  offers  me  a  crumb  of  comfort  to  digest.  My  intelligence 
is  borne  up  for  the  moment. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  certain  township,  whose  name— for  the 
sake  of  good  Christian  charity,  I  imagine— is  unforthcoming,  which 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  scene  of  the  poet  Keats’  employment  as  a 
pharmacist’s  apprentice.  Some  zealous  souls  collected  themselves,  not 
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long  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  decision  as  to  what  line  of  the 
poet’s  treasured  words  should  be  engraved  upon  a  memorial  tablet 
to  mark,  for  all  time,  the  priceless  building  where  once  toiled  the  em¬ 
bryonic  pill-pounder.  There  resulted  much  discussion. 

Finally,  one  of  the  township’s  leaders  suggested  the  immortal  line : 
“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.”  The  recommendation  seemed  cer¬ 
tain  of  passage.  Yet  one  worthy  member  of  the  board  still  remained 
dissatisfied.  He  arose.  He  was  evidently  a  spasmodic  reader  of  poetry 
— at  least  that  poetry  that  is  of  a  metrical  nature — and  as  he  raised  his 
hand,  with  a  decisive  gesture,  he  spoke.  There  was  wonder,  in  his  voice, 
and  pleasure.  Amazement  that  his  colleagues  recalled  not  the  line  he 
was  to  voice;  joy,  that  to  him  was  the  presentation  of  the  sure  to  be 
decisive  verse. 

“What’s  the  matter,”  he  questioned  with  a  slight  tone  of  great 
reoroof,  “What’s  the  matter  with:— 

“Quoth  the  raven:  Nevermore!” 

Their  laughter  sat  him  down  .  .  .  yet,  after  all,  I  don’t  suppose  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  it.  It  does  seem  a  crying  shame  that  Poe 
should  have  written  it.  The  least  he  could  have  done  would  have  been 
to  send  his  ghost  on  a  somnambulistic  stroll,  and  prevented  the  poor 
fellow’s  coming  wretchedness  with  a  bit  of  warning. 

On  the  other  hand  the  grievousness  of  the  exhorter’s  error  affords 
me  a  companion  in  my  misei  y.  For  this  I  am  thankful. 

Ill 

I  picked  her  up  on  the  boulevard.  It  was  about  two  o’clock  of  a 
piercing  morning  in  deep  December  .  .  .  and  the  wind  was  cutting 
all  the  flesh  from  off  my  cheek  bones.  I  had  been  to  a  dance  and  in 
my  usual  madness,  imagined  it  a  perfect  time  for  a  promenade  under 
a  chilled  moon.  Here  had  been  a  favorite  sauntering  place  during  the 
summer,  and  my  beloved  companion  had  continued  the  practice  on 
Sundays,  after  breakfast,  under  a  smiling  sun.  Now,  of  course,  I  was 
rather  frigid,  for  the  moon  casts  no  great  heat.  But  I  ambled  on.  I 
was  soon  aware  of  a  sort  of  distressing  cry.  Looking  around  I  caught 
sight  of  a  palpitating  puppy,  bellied  down  under  some  sleeping  shrub¬ 
bery  that  had  long  since  been  bereft  of  leaves.  In  spite  of  her  low 
altitude  she  was  weathering  the  cold  no  better  than  I.  I  whistled — 
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and  what  a  whistle— until  the  shivering  little  beggar  crept  over  to  me. 
As  I  have  said,  having  an  overcoat  and  knowing  that  its  interior  would 
be  welcome  to  my  new  friend,  I  picked  her  up. 

The  kid-sister  had  been  wishing  for  a  dog.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  home  this  quite  cute  canine,  and  surprise  her  with  it.  And  fur¬ 
thermore,  it  was  the  week  of  Christmas.  We  had  not  as  yet  revealed 
any  stupendous  sex-secrets  to  the  kid,  and  so,  she  still  believed  in  Santa 
Claus. 

On  the  way  home,  I  conversed  as  best  I  could  for  I  had  but  small 
acquaintance  with  canines.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  expressive. 
They  had  half  left  off  being  pitiful,  and  were  just  now  fairly  full  of 
appreciation  ...  no,  I  guess  it  was  just  pure  thankfulness.  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  eyes  from  contact  with  the  dog’s.  There  was 
something  attractive,  magnetic,  about  the  eyes.  Something  that  seemed 
to  speak.  They  filled  me  with  pity  ...  in  a  girl,  those  eyes  would 
have  made  me  dazed  with  love  ...  for  they  pulled  my  heart-strings 
somehow.  Anyway,  it  was  a  case  of  puppy  love  .  .  .  true  puppy  love, 
at  least. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  she  was  awake  at  my  feet ...  on  the  bed. 
Heaven’s  help  would  have  been  necessary  if  any  female  element  of 
the  house  found  her  there,  so  we  left  our  resting  place.  It  was  not  until 
then  that  I  noticed  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  dog  ...  it  was  with¬ 
out  a  tail!  (On  second  thought,  it  wasn’t  exactly  an  “outstanding” 
feature,  was  it?)  Oh,  what  a  woeful  appearance  it  had  left  her!  Small 
wonder  that  the  member’s  loss  had  infected  even  her  eyes.  I  laughed. 

Now  as  I  remember  my  laughter,  a  feeling  of  personal  disgust 
makes  me  uncomfortable.  If  you  could  have  seen  the  utterly  woe¬ 
begone  look  of  the  poor  little  pup!  Ridiculed  and  laughed  at  .  .  . 
the  whole  seat  of  her  expression  of  merry  emotion  had  left  her.  My 
licentious  laughter  died  a  miserable  death,  as  I  took  the  dog  in  my 
arms  and  offered  her  my  sincerest  apologies.  The  thankfulness  that 
came  into  her  eyes,  was  not  now  diluted  at  all  by  either  the  night- 
before’s  or  morning-after’s  sorrow.  I  understood  why  her  eyes  were 
so  intelligible.  She  had  no  other  means  of  expression  to  aid  and  abet 
them  .  .  .  not  even  a  stub  of  a  tail  .  .  .  cut  clean  off. 

The  kid-sister  granted  me  the  power  of  christening.  I  had  known 
a  girl  .  .  .  Gladys  .  .  .  who,  to  me  at  least,  never  acted  quite  sane.  She 
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had  once  slapped  my  face.  In  her  honor  I  called  the  dog  Gladys  .  .  . 
for,  you  see,  the  pup  was  not  quite  “all  there”  either. 

L’ENVOI 

I  am  forced  now  to  hibernate.  I  feel  the  calmness  that  precedes 
the  coming  storm  ...  a  cursed  chemistry  exam  tomorrow.  Why,  oh, 
why  do  the  fates  compel  me  to  wallow  in  this.  But  ...  it  is  not  to 
question.  The  thing  is  decided  .  .  .  and  I  must  hurry  me  hence— to 
persecute  my  sluggish  powers  of  thought.  .  .  . 

I  wonder  if  you’ve  hopped  all  the  way  through  the  jabberings  of 
this— save  for  his  coming  marriage  with  study— joyous  jaybird?.  Yes 
.  .  .  I  wonder  .  .  .  when  I  wonder  .  .  .  why  I  wonder  .  .  .  what  I  wonder. 
Don’t  you? 
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Every  active  college  at  this  time  of  year  faces  a  problem  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  corollary  of  immigration— the  melting  pot.  The 

institution  finds  itself  deprived  of  the  elderly,  if 
School  rather  formidable,  influence  of  graduated  seniors. 

Consciousness  In  their  stead  a  new  class  is  enrolled,  unwieldly  in 

numbers,  independent  in  ambition,  and  yet  quite 
open  to  conviction.  To  mould  these  unprejudiced  yet  cautious  stu¬ 
dents  into  a  class,  the  members  of  which  will  retain  their  original 
individuality  and  relinquish  the  differences  that  association  always 
necessitates— this  is  a  task  that  every  Freshman  class  presents  at  the 
college  door.  The  situation  in  a  day  school  is  even  more  acute,— for 
the  humanizing  influence  of  a  boarding-college  is  absent.  There  must 
be  some  basis,  some  common  footing,  upon  which  a  unity  of  interests 
and  concentration  of  effort  may  be  established.  The  sooner  a  bond  is 
established  between  old  and  new,  between  upper  and  lower  classmen, 
the  sooner  will  come  results,  concrete  and  non-transitory.  What  is 
this  bond,  apparently  so  necessary  in  college  life,  to  be?  Let  me  call 
it  school-consciousness. 

Every  Fall  brings  a  batch  of  editorial  twaddle  from  ambitious 
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editors  about  “school  spirit.”  We  are  endeavoring  to  bring  the  same  idea 
before  you  in  a  slightly  different  garb,  one  not  so  well  worn.  School- 
consciousness.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  student  feel  that  he  is  a 
part  of  the  institution,  that  the  school  is  something  more  than  a  pile 
of  towering  stones,  passive  and  indifferent  to  the  boy  that  enters  its 
portals  every  day.  As  each  year  takes  its  toll  of  wear  and  tear  on  the 
college  building  it  leaves  behind  in  its  stead  an  atmosphere,  amounting 
in  time  to  a  well-defined  tradition.  This  is  intangible,  but  by  no  means 
vague:  it  grips  every  one  connected  with  the  school.  It  changes  the 
composition  of  the  Coliege — from  stone  and  mortar  it  becomes  the 
plastic  soul  of  the  student :  from  a  dead  solid  mass  it  becomes  an  ener¬ 
gized  faculty,  capable  of  unified  and  efficient  operation. 

Does  this  subject  go  beyond  editorial  ratiocination?  It  is  for  you 
to  answer.  School-consciousness  can  be  found  here  at  the  Heights,  but 
not  in  the  carping  critic  of  the  lunch  room,  nor  in  the  man  who  thinks 
of  the  school  as  a  mere  pump,  with  a  professor  at  the  handle  to  fill  his 
gullet  with  indigestible  lumps  of  education.  Extra-curricular  activities 
have  no  little  bearing  on  this  question.  Working  side  by  side  in  some 
chosen  line  that  takes  men  out  of  the  order  of  “must”  creates  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  school-consciousness.  It  brings  out  the  humanness  of  the 
man  who  sits  beside  you  all  day,  sometimes  like  a  scholastic  automaton. 
By  and  by  you  both  will  realize  the  bond  between  you,  and  how  you 
form  a  part  of  a  larger  organization  that  is  better  because  of  your 
service. 

It  is  to  the  Freshmen  especially  that  we  speak.  Mingled  with 
our  speech  of  welcome  is  an  exhortation  to  put  your  best  foot  forward. 
Do  not  confine  yourself  to  school  routine.  Realize  that  you  are  an 
integral  part  of  Boston  College— realize  what  your  school  is,  what  it 
expects  of  you— then  act. 

^  u/ 

yf*.  'p  'p 

Service  ever  has  its  just  reward,  and  it  is  quite  meet  that  we  should 
join  with  our  sister  institution  at  Worcester,  in  extending  to  Father 

Joseph  N.  Dinand,  S .J.,  our  sincerest  greetings  upon 
The  New  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  Chair.  The  Reverend 

Bishop  President  of  Holy  Cross  leaves  the  College  followed 

by  the  filial  love  of  thousands  of  students,  alumni 

and  parents,  whom  he  has  inspired  by  his  paternal  guidance,  vigorous 
leadership  and  sound  competent  scholarship. 
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Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  world,  the  Bishop-elect  need  fear 
no  comparison.  Those  intimate  with  affairs  at  Holy  Cross  know  the 
executive  capacity,  the  progressive  conservatism,  the  dignified  culture, 
which  has  ever  graced  their  departing  Father  Rector.  Under  his  guid¬ 
ing  hand  the  college  has  grown  in  numbers  and  scholarship,  she  has 
had  to  erect  new  buildings  to  cope  with  her  progress  along  all  lines. 
No  little  of  this  improvement  will  stand  as  a  reminder  of  Father 
Dinand.  There  is  no  harder  period  in  the  development  of  a  school 
than  its  intermediate  days — that  stage  when  it  looks  ambitiously  at 
the  laurels  of  achieved  tradition,  and  is  keen  to  match  its  lusty  strength 
against  the  more  mature  powers  of  others.  Father  Dinand’s  keen 
ability  has  led  his  sons  through  this  maze  of  modern  education,  ever 
on  the  alert  to  foster  new,  helpful  measures,  ever  quick  to  retard, 
precipitous  action.  His  desires  to  help  his  students  brought  him  from 
the  impersonal  office  of  the  President  to  the  tangible  one  of  a  Father 
—and  it  is  ever  the  personal  touch  that  counts ! 

Rather  fitting,  too,  that  Father  Dinand  goes  forth  to  a  task  that 
is  quite  commensurate  with  the  prestige  that  is  his.  In  Jamaica,  the 
prospective  see  of  the  new  Bishop,  will  be  found  a  still  greater  field 
for  the  seemingly  tireless  energy  which  has  marked  his  career  thus  far. 
He  leaves  his  students  to  become  the  Pastor  of  miles  of  mission  ter¬ 
ritory.  Instead  of  comforts,  he  will  experience  some  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  “bush.”  His  executive  powers  will  be  called  into  play 
as  custodian  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge.  The  Bishop  goes 
to  Jamaica  with  no  illusions — he  has  served  there  before,  he  knows 
the  trials  that  beset  the  missioner— and  he  is  ready.  His  selection  is 
indeed  a  great  honor :  it  is  a  still  greater  tribute  to  the  energy  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  Father  Dinand. 

To  us  at  Boston  College,  news  of  the  appointment  was  a  joy,  for 
it  was  here  that  the  Bishop  imbibed  some  of  those  principles  which 
have  stood  by  him  during  these  long  years  of  campaigning.  The  third 
from  his  class  (’87)  to  rise  to  the  Episcopal  dignity,  his  elevation  cer¬ 
tainly  brings  gratification  to  his  Alma  Mater.  May  his  years  of  service 
be  long ;  may  they  be  as  fruitful  as  the  past  has  been ;  may  he,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  live  to  teach  many  a  benighted  soul  the  story  of 
the  Master,  whom  he  himself  has  so  zealously  served. 
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During  the  week  of  June  13  the  college  celebrated  the  passing 
of  the  first  half  century  of  her  remarkable  life  as  a  fond  and  generous 
Alma  Mater.  For  those  who  want  a  complete  survey  of  that  time  in 
a  short  reading  space,  look  up  the  files  of  the  Boston  Evening  Tian- 
script,  where,  in  the  issue  of  Monday,  June  13,  Thomas  C.  Heffernan, 
Class  of  1927,  tells  her  story  simply  and  sincerely.  To  add  to  the  joy 
of  the  occasion  the  Alumni  of  Boston  College  returned  in  numbers 
greater  than  ever  before  and,  feeling  the  import  of  the  event,  rallied 
to  make  the  Heights  ring  with  songs,  cheers,  inspired  words  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  and  unqualified  pledges  of  devotion  to  her  cause. 
At  the  splendid  gathering  of  Alumni  were  representatives  of  all  classes. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening  the  assembly  was  addressed  by  His 
Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O’Connell,  who  told  of  the  good  work 
done  by  Boston  College,  both  at  Harrison  Avenue  and  on  the  Heights. 
Father  Rector  gave  a  report  on  the  financial  status  of  the  college, 
painted  a  fair  and  true  picture  of  the  future  of  the  college  and  closed 
by  appealing  to  the  members  of  the  Alumni  association  to  make  the 
college  what  it  really  should  be  for  each  alumnus,  his  own  Alma  Mater, 
to  whom  each  might  return  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  Reveiend  Patrick 
H.  Callanan  treated  all  with  a  stimulating  survey  of  the  past,  with 
many  and  well  delivered  corrections  of  certain  misapprehensions  con¬ 
cerning  data  of  the  earliest  days,  students  and  faculty  of  the  college. 
Father  Callanan,  who  is  now  the  beloved  pastor  of  Saint  Peter  s 
Church,  Cambridge,  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  group  to  take 
degrees  in  ’77  after  completing  the  full  course  of  four  yeais  at  Boston 

College. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Towle,  of  Dorchester,  spoke,  too,  with  a  show  of 
simplicity  and  good  humor,  joined  to  undoubted  faith  and  humility, 
that  wholly  won  his  audience.  Dr.  Towle  was  awarded  the  A.  B. 
degree  in  ’77  and  the  A.M.  degree  in  ’79 ;  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
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Class  of  1871.  He  attended  New  York  University  medical  school, 
where  he  took  his  M.D.  degree. 

The  third  degree  of  the  remaining  winners  of  Boston  College 
degrees  in  1877,  Edward  A.  McLaughlin,  one  of  Boston’s  ablest 
lawyers,  looking  more  youthful  than  many  from  later  classes,  modestly 
yielded  honors  to  Father  Callanan  and  Doctor  Towle,  but  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  gifts  that  he  had  received  from  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
deeply  moved  himself,  he  made  all  present  feel  the  deep  reverence  he 
has  for  the  principles  which  his  old  college  stands  for.  Mr.  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  A.  M.,  1887,  was  the  first  to  receive  a  degree  from  Boston  College. 
He  received  an  LL.B.  at  Boston  University  in  1877,  A.M.  from  Ford- 
ham  in  1887,  and  an  honorary  LL.D.  from  Boston  College  in  1901.  He 
has  been  legal  advisor  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  since  1880. 

Judge  Cohalan  of  New  York  City,  the  guest  of  the  Alumni,  then 
delivered  the  address  given  in  part  in  the  June  number  of  the  Stylus. 

The  meeting  was  a  record-making  event  in  the  life  of  the  college 
and  the  Alumni  association,  the  officers  of  which  must  be  highly 
complimented  for  their  success  in  so  making  it. 

Harold  W.  Sullivan,  Class  of  1921,  was  recently  flooded  with  the 
congratulations  of  his  many  friends  in  Boston,— he  is  now  a  fond  and 
proud  father.  He  is  now  a  practicing  attorney  in  New  York  City, 
was  formerly  an  assistent  district  attorney  for  Suffolk  county,  and  was 
afterward  connected  with  the  law  offices  of  John  W.  Davis,  one-time 
candidate  for  president.  He  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  members  of  the  class  of  ’21;  he  was  a  member  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Fulton  Smith-Towner  Bill  lecture  team,  a  Fulton  Prize  de¬ 
bater,  winner  of  the  oratorical  contest,  and  an  associate  editor  of  The 
Heights. 

&  & 

James  J.  Kelly,  class  of  ’24,  is  teacher-coach  at  Mansfield  high 
school.  Jimmie  has  turned  out  winning  combinations  and  has  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  not  only  of  his  charges,  but  of  the  townspeople 
as  well. 

&  &  & 

John  E.  Swift,  class  of  1899,  elected  State  Deputy  of  the  Knights 
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of  Columbus  May  10,  1927,  is  still  acquiring  honors  and  places  of 
high  responsibility :  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Knight  to 
the  Supreme  Board  of  Directors  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  William  C.  Prout.  He  still  resides  in  his  native  Milford,  where  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  school  committee  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  treasurer  of  the  town  for  twelve  years,  and  an  active  member 
of  St.  Mary’s  School  Corporation.  When  State  Deputy  Swift  chose 
his  district  deputies  for  the  coming  year,  two  Boston  College  men  were 
honored  with  appointments,  P.  Nicholas  Petrocelli,  ’16,  and  Francis 
J.  DeCelles,  ’21. 

jt  jt 

Joseph  F.  Mulligan,  class  of  ’20,  has  recently  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  for  Rival  Foods,  Inc.,  of  Boston. 

jf 

Myles  T.  McSweeney,  class  of  ’23,  at  one  time  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Stylus,  has  put  his  staff  experience  to  good  account ;  he  is  now 
sporting  editor  of  the  Boston  American. 

jx  &  S 

With  Myles  is  John  Brennan,  class  of  1923,  who  is  the  real  estate 
editor,  and  Thomas  Bunyon,  class  of  1921,  who  was  an  advertising 
manager  for  the  Stylus,  is  a  feature  editor,  while  Bob  Brawley,  class 
of  1920,  whose  talents  for  pen  and  ink  drawing  have  been  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  every  Boston  College  activity,  is  art  editor  of  the  Advertiser. 

jt  & 

William  A.  Consodine,  class  of  1926,  former  editor  of  The 
Heights,  is  now  assistant  sporting  editor  of  the  Portland  Evening 
News.  Bill  reports  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  Boston  College  Club 
at  Portland.  James  J.  (Jimmie)  Fitzpatrick  is  a  member;  the  man 
who  kicked  and  passed  and  ran  Boston  College  to  an  Eastern  Football 
Championship  in  1920,  is  teacher-coach  at  Portland  high  school. 

jt  jx 

Ordinations  late  last  spring  brought  a  dozen  members  of  the  class 
of  ’22  to  the  goal  of  their  efforts.  At  the  Cathedral  in  Boston,  His 
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Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O’Connell,  ordained  to  the  priesthood: 
Rev.  John  F.  Connors,  Rev.  John  J.  Considene,  Rev.  James  H.  Doyle, 
Rev.  Thomas  M.  Foley,  Rev.  William  A.  Long,  Rev.  Leonard  A. 
McMahon,  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Meredith,  Rev.  Jeremiah  F.  Moriarty,  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Riley,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Sweeney.  In  addition,  Rev.  James 
E.  Fahey  and  Rev.  William  J.  Fahey  were  ordained  in  Rome,  Italy, 
and  Innsbruck,  Austria,  respectively. 

&  j*  S 

Arthur  Grimm,  class  of  ’20,  and  afterwards  finished  the  course  at 
West  Point,  was  married  recently.  He  is  now  situated  in  New  York 
City. 

£  j*  & 

Charles  E.  Riley,  class  of  ’20,  was  ordained  in  June. 
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